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THE DO-NOTHINGS AND THE DO-MUCHES, 


Tue following extract is taken from the last number of the West- 
minster Review. It isa pleasant exposition of a state of society, 
involving a numerous train of evils, which are acquiesced in by 
many from mental indolence, and a confused notion that all change 
must necessarily be for the worse; while others are desirous of 
perpetuating every species of abuse, in order that they may now, or 
at some futurer time, profit by them. But since education is 
extending its useful light into every corner of society, the general 
perception is becoming clearer, and the conviction is growing, 
that what is best for all is best also for each; for highly as the 
distinctions of the “ Do-nothings” may jbe prized by themselves 
or their worshippers, it is altogether a mistake to suppose they 
will lose any real comfort or enjoyment by the improvement of the 
condition of the “Do-muches.” That this is the feeling of the 
more intelligent among the Aristocracy is evident from their recent 
judicious conduct. : 


. * Property may be compared to a fall of snow; if it were to full 
equally and impartially on all to-day, to-morrow it would be in 
heaps ; the snow that fell in a warm valley would be melted; on 
the frigid hill tops it would remain in virgin whiteness till the 
arrival of summer ; on the level plains we should see it accumu- 
lated in huge drifts, leaving the land bare in places, and loading it 
in others. So it would be with money, were the whole Stock in 
the country divided equally between every individual in it. It 
would soon drift. 

‘ Persons into whose possession it has drifted have no uneasiness 
about the security of their subsistence; their hands are not to 
labour, but to spend; the industrious world is at their command. 
This difference of circumstances sets a wide distinction between 
the spending and the getting class. 

‘If property has remained long in the same family, or, in other 
words, if the successive spenders have not spent too much, the 
idea of property becomes connected with the idea of a particular 
family, and the labour-sellers begin to be in the habit of looking 
upon this family of labour-buyers or labour-commanders as some- 
thing peculiar—as entitled by birth or descent to some superiority. 
This is the meaning of the word “ gentleman :” a gentleman is one 
who is not under the necessity of doing anything, and whose 
ancestors for several gencrations have done nothing. 

‘The upper classes consist chiefly of persons of this class; the 
lower classes are those who must do something to live. An upper 
Class man goes to bed as he got up in the morning; a lower-class 
man has changed the world to some small extent: out of a block 
of wood he has made a chair or a table; out of a piece of cloth, a 
coat ; out of a brute lump of iron, several horse-shoes. 

*The upper class nen, depending on no one, and doing as they 
like, naturally form a high opinion of themselves ; the lower-class 
men are too busy to put their thoughts in the shape of opinion ; 
and, besides, they necessarily incline to bow to the purchasers of 
their labour, and the possessors of that choice metal, the smallest 
portion of which would go far to pay for a whole day of their lives. 
Thus it comes to pass, that the do-nothings become greatly con- 
ceited, and the much-doers greatly contemned. 

‘ But as people get tired of doing nothing, and must amuse them- 
selves, the upper classes, both by way of amusing themselves and 
more effectually securing possession of the “ drift,” take it into 
their heads to make the laws, In making these laws they have 
several things to attend to. First, they must punish with various 
penalties, from death to cart-whipping, all those who may disturb 
them in any of their enjoyments; next, they must prevent the 
lower classes from cutting each other’s throats, for thereby they 
would lose one or more of their labourers; next, as these labour- 
sellers often make more money than is absolutely necessary to sub- 
sistence, they ordain that all such sums shall be paid into the state- 
chest, to which they (the ge rr | alone have access ; and, in 
order more effectually to distinguish the do-nothings from the 
much-doers, they direct that they shall wear certain badges, be 
called by certain titles, and be exempt from the burthens imposed 
upon others. 

_ ‘In this state of things it is clear that the “ drift” is kept secure 
in the class to which it belongs, or should it, by possibility, shift, 
us in some cases of melting or otherwise disappearing, it is renewed 
out of the state-chest; for it is held, that there is something 
shocking in the fact of a do-nothing ever falling into the ranks of 





a much-doer. For a man who never made anything, except, 
perhaps, a bad law, to be compelled to make a shoe or a gate, 
would be held by the whole class of do-nothings as pertectly 
horrible. 

‘ By an examination of the laws of the people, it may be clearly 
seen which class has made them. [If, in the law of high-roads, i 
be forbidden that a plantation should grow by the hedge-side in a 
common farm, but the same plantation be permitted in a park, to 
the injury of the road, it is thenee clear that park-owners have made 
the law. If privileges are accumulated by any particular set, we 
may be sure that it is this set which has been employed in law- 
making. 

; Those who have long been in the habit of making laws become 
to be considered as the only right law-makers; and, as it has been 
seen that the do-nothings not only make laws, but also are the 
chief opinion-formers, and esteem themselves greatly, it necessarily 
follows, that the greater part of mankind view them in their own 
light, and take them at their own value. This is the plan which has 
been pursued; by means of it a very few have long had the com- 
mand of the whole world. Being in the possession of some power 
to begin with, they multiplied it a thousand-fold by means of law 
and opinion, just as the mechanician increases his power by the 
wheel or the wet ’ , 

‘Deference for the do-nothings is no where carried to a higher 
pitch than in England: every sign or symptom of doing nothing is 
respected. A white hand would be bowed over, whereas the broad 
and brawny fist, speaking of a vast treasure of labour laid out for 
the use of mankind, would be sneered at as vulgar. A delicate 
complexion is genteel: its being akin to disease is forgiven for the 
sake of its connexion with the do-nothings; robustness is low. 
In Wallachia and Moldavia the boyars used to pretend to be unable 
to walk; for the same reason, a prince always moved supported by 
a person on each side, by way of living crutches. 

‘ The complexion of the public opinion is, in this respect, suffused 
over our literature, and in no department more visibly displayed 
than it that popular branch of it,—the Novel. The novel is now 
read by all classes, and is, perhaps, more relished by those that can 
read of the lower orders than even of the upper ranks; and it may, 
without fear of mistake, be considered as a tolerably just mirror of 
the popular prejudices. Now, in the novel, we always find that the 
interest of the story turns upon members of the aristocracy: for the 
service of the saeal > new batch of peers is always created ; baronets 
are part of the common stock in trade ; and, if an untitled individual 
is ever introduced, he is always a gentleman of a very ancient 
family, the possessor of a mansion of great antiquity, and descended 
from many generations of do-nothings. The hero or heroine, if 
they are not of the upper ranks to begin with, always turn out to 
be so at last: it is a denouement of a sufficient interest, if he who 
has always been supposed a plain Mister, ends in being proved, to 
the satisfaction of all, a My Lord. The romance-writers would 
appear to have followed Tarquin’s advice, and cut off all the tallest 
poppies for the composition of their dramatis persone ; their hands 
are all trumps. It might be supposed from them, that nothing 
existed under the rank of a gentlemen, were it not that they are 
obliged to introduce tradesmen and others ministering to the wants 
of the true men; the old story of little china dandled in the arms 
of crockery. : ‘ : 

‘The newspapers also, in this point, faithfully represent the 
national tendency. The most trivial movements of the do-nothings 
are faithfully recorded, Instead of doing nothing, look at the 
broad sheet, and it might be supposed they did everything and 
were everything. Here is a marriage in high life, and there is a long 
obituary of a man loaded with titles, whose distinction seems to 
have been, that he had freer access to the state-chest than any 
other: in this column we have a list of arrivals, in that a list of din- 
ners, in the next a long enumeration of the horses they are training 
to run for their amusement. Ifa do-nothing discovers that a do- 
nothing who lived a thousand years ago, from whom he is descended, 
was called Lord Barbecue instead of Mr Barbecue, he proceeds to 
get himself called Lord instead of Mr Barbecue, and the newspaper 
is filled with learned arguments on the subject, and with reports as 
to what the Lord Chancellor thought on the chain of evidence. If 
a titled do-nothing has run away with another do-nothing’s wife— 
for men must be doing something,—the noise is far greater than in 
the case of a mere lower-class man, and the newspaper is especially 
copious on the subject. / . 

‘ The great and titled do-nothings have acquired among the vul- 
gar, that is the many, the name of “ Corinthians,” from their 
forming the capital or top of the social pillar. This is true, not 
only generally but particularly. What society or institution exists 
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without possessing, by way of ornament, several titled do-nothings ? 
They are almost’ considited an essential in every oodatiog’ of 
whatever kind; no public meeting is expected to effect its object 
without a great do-nothing in the chair. Parties do not look out 
for a man of the highest character, or the most extensive informa- 
tion, for a chairman: they canvass among the House of Lords, and, 
when they find an illustrious idler, not too fond of other kinds of 
amusement, to preside, like King , they are wonderously 
pleased, and expect great things from the public meeting. That 
Great Britain is the most aristocratical country in the world, has 
been a received opinion on the continent for some time; but it was 
reserved for M. de Staél, who lately wrote a book on this country, 
to find out that the “ lower orders” were proud of their upper 
class, and, in short, gloried in their chains. This astonished the 
young Frenchman ; but we have long known it; and they who un- 
derstand the nature of opinion, and observe how many means the 
aristocracy of an ignorant people have of moulding it, need not 
marvel to find that, at this moment, the annihilation of the privi- 
leges and titles of the hereditary legislators would be generally 
esteemed the utter destruction of the British constitution, and the 
extinction of all rational liberty.’ 





EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 








THE SULPHUR BATH AT AIX. 

Till the year 1772, the sulphur bath was merely a large cave cut 
in the rock, and divided by a wall into two apartments, one for the 
men, the other for the women, with an iron balustrade in front. At 
that period, the King of Sardinia caused the present handsome 
building to be erected, and fitted-up expressly for the operation of 
douching. The apartments for douching, to the number of fifteen, 
are placed in a semicircular corridor ; and in a lower story are two 
other rooms, into which the water falls with greater force. On the 
south side, is the large bath intended for the royal family, with 
dressing-rooms round it. There are also apartments where the 
poor are douched gratis. To a person taking the douche for the 
first time, the process is somewhat formidable. He is introduced 
into a dark cell or arched vault, about thirteen feet by eleven, and 
twenty-two feet high, where he finds himself involved in dense 
vapours, and sulphurous odours. Two silent and nearly naked 





Sigismund declined his services, conceiving that his extreme youth 
rendered him unworthy of trust in so confidential a mission. 
Trepka, however, persisted; and by the frankness of his address, 
and the audacity of his design, so won the confidence of Sigismund’s 
staff, that his youth and imputed want of prudence were at length 
overlooked, and he was entrusted with a conciliatory message from 
the King of Poland to the Lithuanian general. Trepka now dis- 
guised himself as a peasant of the country, and penetrated into the 
enemy’s camp; where, having evaded the advanced guard, he at- 
tempted to reach the tent of Glinski. The eagerness of his man- 
ner, however, his inquiries, and his foreign accent, soon attracted 
attention among the soldiery ; he was apprehended as a spy, put in 
irons, and conducted before the commander-in-chief. Notwith- 
standing the close enquiries addressed to him, Trepka maintained a 
resolute silence; being resolved to die rather than betray the oath 
under which he had undertaken his mission to General Glinski, 
Irritated by his firmness, the Muscovites brought a lighted brasier 
before their prisoner, and resumed their interrogatories; when, 
finding that he was steadfast in his courageous resolution, they at- 
tached him to a spit, and deliberately proceeded to roast him before 
the fire! But even in the midst of his tortures, not one syllable 
could be extracted from the lips of the young soldier, and after 
exhibiting the fortitude of a Sccevola, he expired in agonies, without 
having in the slightest degree compromised the secret committed to 
his keeping by the king.— Historical Traveller, Vol. 11. 


THE GOBELINS TAPESTRY. 
In the reign of Francis the First, Giles Gobelin, a dyer of Paris, 
who had learned the secrets of his art from a native of Leyden, 
named Van der Vecht, perceiving that the rivulet of the Bierre, 
which runs through the Faubourg St Marceau, at Paris, was pecu- 
liarly favourable to the brilliancy of a scarlet dye then in use, erected 
a large manufactory on the spot, which at that period went by the 
name of La Folie Gobelin, on “ Gobelin’s Folly.” In process of time, 
however, Colbert the minister accorded his protection to one of 
Gobelin’s successors, and enabled him to perfect his art under the 
instructions of a dyer named Gulick, a German, who had aequired 
his experience during a residence in Persia. In the year 1687, 
Colbert recommended Louis XIV to purchase “ Gobelin’s Folly,’ 
which was afterwards called L’ Hotel Royal des Gobelins, and con- 
verted into a species of palace for the assemblage of first rate artists 
in weaving, dying, painting, goldsmith’s work, and other decorative 





figures then step forward, and conduct him to a flight of steps, 
leading down to the douching place. The water descends in columns 
as large as the arm, from the eight of eight or ten feet, and is made 
to pass through long jointed tin tubes, which are fixed on the two 
apertures through which the stream enters. Each doucher takes 
one of these tubes, which he directs to different parts of the body 
with one hand, while with the other he rubs or champooes the part 
on which the water falls. The operation is continued at first for 
only five minutes, and is lengthened each succeeding morning, as 


the patient becomes better able to endure it ; it is somewhat painful, | 


and very exhausting ; and when the water is at its highest tempera- 
ture, it is not uncommon for the patient to faint away. The 
douching being finished, the performers set up a yell as a signal for 
the porters to enter, by whom the patient is wound round in a linen 
sheet and a thick woollen wrapper, and borne home with great 
rapidity in a chair, closely covered up with a cotton hood and cur- 
tains. The bed being previously warmed, the woollen wrapper is 
taken off the patient, and he is lifted into bed in the wet sheet, where 
he undergoes a profuse perspiration. The season for taking the 
douches is from the middle of June to the latter end of September. 
Before or after that time, it is deemed dangerous, as the mornings 
and evenings are frequently cold. The aunual number of patients 
at Aix varies from 1500 to 1800; and as the baths belong to 
Government, it is calculated, that the King of Sardinia derives from 
them a clear revenue of 15001. a year. The whole expense 
including the porters, is thirty sous, French money, out of which 
the douchers and porters have only a sou each, and the remainder 
goes to the King. Ladies are, of course, attended by female ope- 
tators, who are called douchesses. The same champooing is prac- 
tised when the patient is only steamed. There 1s no place in 
Europe, says Mr Bakewell, where douching can be practised with 
so much advantage. At Aix la Chapelle, the water is too hot, and 
the temperature must be reduced before it is used. Here, it is not 
only of the proper temperature, but so abundant, that, were the 
upper source employed in the same manner as the lower spring, 


there would be sufficient to douche a thousand ‘ — 
Conder’s Italy. ousand persons a day. 


. YOUTHFUL INTREPIDITY. 
During the reign of Sigismund the first, of Poland, the Poles 


were compelled to take arms against the incursions of the Grand | 


Duke of Russia. Among other captains who at that period deserted 
the cause of Poland, was Glinski, a Lithuanian general, to whom 
Sigismund was warmly attached. On learning that the renegade 
already repented his disloyal flight, and was only retained in the 
service of the emperor by apprehension of encountering the ven- 
geance of his former sovereign, the King of Poland was heard in 
the midst of his camp to express a wish that some one could be 
found courageous enough to undertake the task of entering the 
enemy’s camp, and acquainting General Glinski with the lenient 
feelings entertained towards hin by the master he had betrayed. 
On this, a young Podolian soldier named Trepka, stepped from the 
ranks, and volunteered to execute the commission of the king ; but 





arts. The rivulet of the Bierre now exchanged its name for that 
of Gobelins; and the tapestry which at present wholly engrosses 
the factory, has acquired for this obscure appellation, a celebrity 
throughout all civilized countries. A similar manufactory has been 
established at St Petersburg, with great and increasing success ; but 
| since the introduction of paper hangings, the art of weaving tapestry 
| has been wholly abandoned in England, where the dampness of the 
| atmosphere was found fatal to the coloring of the worsted of which 
it is composed.—Historical Traveller, Vol. II. 
ST BERNARD. 

About two miles from Talloires, is Chateau Menthon, interesting 
as having been the birth-place of the first St Bernard (born in 924 
—died in 1008) who was heir to the noble family of Menthon. 
The castle is a lofty irregular building in the Norman style, with 
massive gates and portcullis ; but part of the front is more modern. 
The rooms are hung with tapestry. In the chapel, on the altar, 
is a small statue of St Bernard holding several monsters enchained, 
—the giants, according to the current legend, whom the saint van- 
quished on the Alps. Mr Bakewell interprets the groupe as repre- 
senting the triumph he achieved over the pagan deities, which were, 
in his time, still adored in some of the sequestered valleys of the 
Pennine and Graian Alps. In the castle is also shewn a ag of 
the young lady to whom the heir of Menthon was to have been 
married, in compliance with the ambitious arrangements of his 

arents; but the evening before the day fixed for the nuptials, 
Samed made his escape out of a window, and fled over the Alps 
to Aosta, where he obtained ordination as a priest, and rose to be 
| archdeacon, As the picture of the fair lady, and also one of the 
| saint, are in oils, they must be of a later date than the tenth cen- 





tury. There is however a portrait of St Bernard, painted in dis- 
temper, with but little shading, which appears very ancient: it 
represents him as extremely handsome, with an expression of great 
dignity and benevolence. For two and forty years he is stated to 
have laboured with the zeal of an apostle in converting the pagans 
| of the Alpine regions; and after he had destroyed the remains of 

heathen superstition, he laid the foundation of the two hospices 
| from which the passes of the Pennine and the Graian Alps derive 

their present appellation, Tradition relates, says Mr Bakewell, that 
| St Bernard’s parents, after having bewailed the unknown fate of 
their son for twenty-six years, discovered him at the newly ereeted 
| hospice on the Great St Bernard. If there is any truth in this 
legend, that hospice must have been built at a much earlier period of 
his labours. Indeed there is historical evidence, that a monastery 
existed on the Great St Bernard, before the year 851; and the 
original foundation of the hospice has been attributed to Louis le 





mate son of Charles Martel, led a division of the invading army of 
Charlemagne over the Great St Bernard. From ¢his Bernard, 
Saussure supposes the present name of the pass to be derived. 
But there was another Bernard, an illegitimate son of Pepin, to 
whom Charlemagne bequeathed the kingdom of Italy; and to him, 
Mr Brockedon thinks the original establishment of the monastery 














Debonnaire, or to Charlemagne, whose uncle Bernard, an illegiti- 
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the name of the may be more probably attributed. The 

oo ices on both the Great and ‘he Little St Bernard were, 

owever, founded by the Archdeacon of Aosta, whose name has 

come to supersede that of his predecessors.—Conder’s Italy.—(It 

seems that one of the relatives of Charlemagne was godfather to 

the mountain-pass, which in turn became godfather to the saintly 
Archdeacon.]} 


ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. 

Among the few national manufactures still exported from the 
city of Rome, is the species of beads known by the name of Roman 

arl,'which consist of globules of alabaster, covered with the scales 
of a fish abounding in the Tiber. The first manufacture of artifi- 
cial pearls was established at Murano, in the fifteenth century; but 
it was suppressed by the government of Venice as fraudulent. 
After this, small balls of wax, covered with pearl-coloured enamel, 
were much in use; and at length a French bead-maker, named 
Jaquin, discovered the present method of making artificial pearls, 
in 1656. He observed, at his estate at Passy, near Paris, that after 
washing some small fish, called ad/ettes, the water was filled with 
fine silver-coloured particles; and on suffering it to stand, he 
obtained a sediment equalling the lustre of pearls. Having scraped 
off the scales of fresh fish, he formed a fine powder, which he 
called Essence d’Orient ; and contrived to make it adhere to small 
beads made of gypsum, till at length, he improved his invention, by 
applying it to the inside of hollow glass beads. Of these, one 
workman can blow six thousand in a day, through a glass tube 
called a girasol. The ablette producing the pearl essence, is the 
Cyprinus Alburnus, called in English the Bleak. It is caught in 

most all the large rivers of Europe; four thousand fish are neces- 
sary to obtain a pound of scales; while, for a pound of the pearl 
essence, from eighteen to twenty thousand are required. _In the 
Chalonnois, the fisherman receive one guinea a pound for the 
washed scales, and the fish are afterwards sold at a cheap rate. At 
Mezel, in the same part of the country, ten thousand pearls are 
made daily; but a much moe quantity is manufactured at Rome, 
where the essence obtained from the scales of the bleak is applied 
externally to beads made of alabaster. The chief objection to these 
is their weight, and a disposition in the pearly surface to wear away 
from the stone. The Chinese have a method of incrusting beads 
with a similar substance, by inserting them into the shells of mus- 
cles; but Linnaus invented a mode of puncturing oysters and 
muscles, so as to facilitate the formation of real pearls.—Historical 
Traveller, Vol. I. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





American Wit.—The following is from’ the Jnte//igencer—on 
the marriage of Miss Pistol to Mr Gun, by the Reverend Mr 
Cannon :— 

* Could Ovid dream the like of this, 
In all his Metamorphoses ? 
It made me think of Paddy’s fun, 
To learn Miss Pistol’s made a Gun: 
But that which made me laugh the rather, 
A Cannon was her Reverend father.” 


— A French gentleman, totally unacquainted with the English 
language, being introduced to a circle of ladies and gentlemen at 
Boston, after the usual compliments had passed, seated himself 
beside a beautiful young lady ; and being deprived of the satisfaction 
of conversing with her (his countenance however expressed the 
emotions of his heart) “he seized her by the hand. She requested 
him to be easy, which he mistook for the French word éaisez (kiss 
me), and began kissing her, to the great mirth of the whole com- 
pany. The consequence was, that the ladies came to the unani- 
mous determination never to say “be easy” to a Frenchman.— 
American paper. 

Retuctance To Save a Drowninc Man.—“ Are you mad ?” 
said he, “ you that have lived sae long in Fetland, to risk the saving 
of a drowning man? Wot ye not if you bring him to life again, he 
will be sure to do you some capital injury ?”—It is remarkable, that 
in an archipelago where so many persons must necessarily be endan- 
gered by the waves, so strange and inhuman a maxim should have 
engrafted itself upon the aia of a people otherwise kind, moral, 
and hospitable. But all with whom i have spoken agree, that it 
was almost general in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
was with difficulty weeded out by the sedulous instructions of the 
clergy, and the rigorous injunctions of the proprietors. There is 
little doubt it had been originally introduced as an excuse for suffering 
those who attempted to escape from the wreck, to perish unassisted, 
so that, there being no survivor, she might be considered as lawful 

lunder. A story was told me, I hope an untrue one, that a vessel 
having got ashore among the breakers on one of the remote Fetland 
islands, five or six men, the whole or greater part of the unfortu- 
nate crew, endeavoured to land by assistance of a hawser, which 
they had secured to a rock; the inhabitants were assembled, and 
looked on with some uncertainty, till an old man said, “ Sirs, if 
these men come ashore, the additional mouths will eat all the meal 
we have in store for winter; and how are we to get more?” A 
young fellow, moved with this argument, struck the rope asunder 
with his axe, and all the poor wretches were immersed among the 
breakers and perished.—Notes to the Pirate. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Kine’s THEaTR&.—La Pirata—A Divertissement—And Guillaume Tell. 
Dreury-Lane.—Alfred the Great—The Legion of Honour. 
Covent Garpgen.—Azor and Zemira—And Neuha’s Cave. 








Kino’s THEATRE. 
Tue opera of J! Pirata was repeated a second time on Saturday 
night, Signor and Madame Rusini performing the principal charac- 
ters. Bewiini the composer is a pupil in the Rosstn1 school, and 
a very clever one; moreover, he is a young man, and, unless the 
fates forbid, he will do greater things hereafter. Rossii himself, 
in complimenting him upon this identical production, observed, that 
“he began where others finished.” We can easily believe that 
auditors who are not critically judges, or are essentially musical 
without the power to follow the composer’s design both in his har- 
monies and instrumentation, will find J/ Pirata a dull opera; it 
certainly wants relief; the characters are all grave and distressed ; 
the general run of the movements, therefore, is in minor keys, and 
it requires both a natural as well as a refined taste to appreciate 
well-wrought music in the minor mode. The musician, however, 
will find much matter for applause and gratification in this opera. 
The second movement in the overture is well worked, and not 
bearing the stamp of a young musician; the modulations and har- 
monies in the accompanied recitatives are natural, rich, and unvul- 
gar. The air for the principal tenor at the close of the first scene 
has a charming cantabile character, and is well scored; and the 
concerted movement concluding the first act, is both various and 
masterly. In two or three instances, the choruses accompanying 





the principal singer sotto voce are written with good effect, and 
the opening chorus accompanying the description of the tem- 
| pest is well conceived and ingenious. The conclusion, however, 

of the second act displays to most advantage the musician’s power 
| in pathetic composition. ‘rhe distraction of the pirate’s inamorata, 
| and his own portraiture of his ill-fortune, are beautifully drawn 
and richly coloured. After all this praise, however, we must 
acknowledge that there are movements in the opera, which in their 
execution are totally at variance with the subject, or rather passion, 
| intended to be conveyed. Triplets, for instance, seldom have a good 
| effect, unless in conveying light and cheerful emotion, and the 
| greatest composers have ever been the most sparing in the use of 
_ them ; but an accompaniment of triplets to an expression of grief, or 
| description of general calamity, is perfectly ludicrous ; and this occurs 
in a chorus, if we recollect, in the 2nd act. Yet, if Signor Beu1an1 
entertains that respect for his art, of which he gives ample mani- 
festation, we feel assured, that he has power to bring valuable 
assistance towards rescuing it from the hands of flippant and boiste- 


rous pretenders—the Paccinis, the MEYERBEERS, and the Mrer- 
CADANTES. 





Signor Rusini will become a great favourite with the town, and 
we think deservedly. He has a tenor of a full and sweet quality’ 
and sings with considerable feeling, judicious expression, and uni- 
formly in tune. (We speak upon a single hearing.) He makes too 
much use of his falsetto, which is pure and delicate; and what to 
our ears is disagreeable, he is redundant in ornament, particularly 
in the higher region of his voice. Moreover, he is prone to demand 
attention by abrupt transitions from his full, loud, and natural 
tones, to the most minute and piano breathings of his voce di testa, 
or falsetto; this, when frequently repeated, shows a poverty of 
mind unworthy of a good artist, and Rusryi is one. He sings, 
however, like a musician, and always with certainty and firmness. 
The two solos allotted to him, and already referred to, he delivered 
with a delightfully pathetic expression; so much so indeed, as to 
produce a unanimous call for their repetition. 

After the pretensions of other donne who have hitherto this season 
been appointed to fill the principal characters, Madame Rusin1 is 
heard to more than ordinary advantage. She sings well, also generally 
in tune, and is acquainted with her part. These qualifications are 
something at all events, after enduring the impertinent deficiency 











of Madame VEsPERMANN in every one of the points enumerated. 
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We should describe her also to be a sensible singer, and one who 
can appreciate good compesition. It is therefore to be regretted 
that her accomplishment of voice should not keep pace with her 
judgment. It is unequal; the lower tones are the best, and one 
or two of the upper are full and clear; but we feel that she wants 
sweetness, and ease in her execution of florid passages. Her 
sostenuto, when singing in concert, was frequently sweet and 
effective, and in short we may say gave us no displeasure, except 
when she—(we must use a strong word) vomitted forth that 
execrable run of semitones; which she repeated three times, and 
badly, in the course of one air. To venture upon a deformity, and 
to boggle at it, raises endurence in the listener into a virtue. After 


all our objections, we think Madame Rusini did not receive the | Arthur D’Hermilly, M. Alfred. — Jobson, M. Laporte. 


encouragement she deserved. 

We cannot like the style of Signor SawTin1, or the quality of his 
voice ; the former is crude, and the latter blaring and brassy. His 
action too is ungraceful: he walks like one crossing a furrowed 
field, and swings his right arm as if he had been accustomed to 
carry a seed-basket before him. 

It is too late now to enter into a regular description of Madlle. 
Tacuioni's perfect accomplishments. None of our readers who 
have been able to attend the opera can have failed to satisfy their 
curiosity in that particular. If any such remain, we charge them to 
give it quick and plenary indulgence. They will for the first time 
realise the perfect description of a dancer they read of in ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale ’— 


** When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave of the Sea, that you might ever do | 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, and own = * 
No other function: each your doing 
So singular in each particular, 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds, 
That all your acts are Queens.”’— 


She claims not only the merit of performing more than the best 
have hitherto attempted, but her most difficult evolutions all appear 
to be effected with the placid’ ease of ordinary emotion, In the 
dance called the ‘ Tyrolienne,’ that graceful, fawn-like bound, when 
advancing towards the spectators, has all the native freedom of the 
little creature itself tripping through a glade. Cc. 

















PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
' THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


A New Historical Play, in Five Acts, called et 
ALFRED THE GREAT; OR, THE PATRIOT KING. 
[By Mr KNow.gs.} 
The Music by Mr T. Cooke. | 
English—Elswith, Miss Huddart. Maude, Mrs C. Jones. 
Alfred, Mr Macready. Oddune, Mr J. Vining. Oswith, Mr H. Wallack. 
Edric, Mr Younge. Egbert, Mr Thompson. Kenric, Mr Cooke. 
Edwy, Mr Sinclair. Oswald, Mir Honner. Arthur, Mr Eaton. 
Edgar, Mr Bland. Edwin, Mr Fenton. Conrad, Mr Hammerton. 
Ethelred, Miss Switt. Arnold, Mr Cathie. 
Danes—Ina, Miss Phillips. Edith, Miss Faucit. 
Guthrum, MrCooper. Amund, MrS.Jones. Oscar, MrC. Jones. 
Haldane, Mr Howard. Otho, Mr Yarnold. Soldier, Mr Howell. | 


In the course of the Evening, His Majesty's ‘ Grand Accession March’ (by Mr T. 
Cooke); and Rossini’s Overture to ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra.” 
After which will be Exhibited, the New and Splendid DIORAMA, designed and 
painted by MrSranvikvv. 
The Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE BRIGAND. 
(By Mr Piancue.) 
Maria Grazie, Mrs W. Barrymore. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge. Nicole, Mr Webster. Fabio, Mr Hughes. 
Albert, Mr H. Wallack. Theodore, Mr J. Vining. 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr Wallack. 
Rubaldo, Mr Bedford. Spoletto, Mr Bland. 


To-morrow, Alfred the (reat; a Ballet; and The Legion of Honour. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE EXQUISITES. 
Atay Don TrueEBA.) 

Mrs Stockland, Mrs Gibbs. Harriet, Miss Nelson. 

Lilian Evondale, Miss E. Tree. i ‘ 
Lord Castleton, Mr C. Kemble. 

Lord Belcourt, Mr Parry. Hon. Frank Cecil, Mr Abbott. Melton, Mr Wrench. 

Gosling, Mr ley. Sir Benjamin Bonus, Mr Bartley. 

Mr Stockland, Mr Egerton. rnton, Mr Duruset. 
Timothy Oldstyle, Mr Blanchard. Strut, Mr Power. 
The Prologue to be spoken by Mr Abbott. 
Previous to the Comedy, an Overture by Spohr. 


Previous to the Comedy, a Grand Overture by Louis Spohr. 
Before St Patrick’s Day, a favourite Medley Overture, consisting of lrish Airs, 
by H. R. Bishop. 
After which the Farce of 
ST PATRICK’S DAY. 
Mrs Bridget Credulous, Mrs Tayleure. Laurette, Miss Nelson. 
Lieutenant O’Connor, Mr Power. Dr Rosy, Mr Bartley. 
Justice Credulous, Mr Blanchard. Sergeant Trounce, Mr Baker. 
Corporal Flint, Mr Turnour. John, Mr Heath. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called “ 
NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. 
Partly founded on Lory Bynon’s Poem, ‘The Island.’ 
{By Mr Peake.) 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Ty » Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr [’vans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr lienry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 








Ottavia, Miss Fancit. 








FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 


VALENTINE: OU, LA CHUTE DES FEUILLES, 
Drame en Deux Actes, Mélé de Chant, par MM. St Hitairget VILLENEUVE, 
Valentine, Mme Albert. Mathilde de Leonitz, Mile. Jamain. 

M erite, Mme. Préval. Georgette, Mlle. St Ange. 

Alfred, M. A M. de Valhen, M. Cloup. Muller, M. St Aubert. 
Ladwic, M. Gamard. Un Valet, M. Granville. 

Suivi de la Seconde Représentation de 


LA FIANCEE DU FLEUVE. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Deux Actes, par MM. Cuarves et Canmoucne, 
Nelly, Mme. Albert. Joana, Mme. Préval. 
Jacques, M. Guenée, 
On Finira par 
LE MARIAGE EXTRAVAGANT. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de DesacuGigr. 


etzy, Mme. Albert. 
Le Docteur Verner, M. Cloup. Blinval, M. Pelissié. Dermancé, M. Laporte. 


Simplet, M. Gamard. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 


COMIC ANNUAL. 


In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 


Part I. 
In which he will introduce the following Songs :— 
* London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 
Parr Il. 
*The Omnibus,’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and * Rustic Olympics.’ 
After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 


YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BAR MAID.. 
Ini which Mr YATES will sustain the following characters :— 
Madame Pompeydoor; Lord Phidias Crackstone ; Signor Tommaso Jacksonnini; 
Signora Catterina; Sir Sturgeon Garrett; Fra Diavolo; Terence Gossoon? 
Beau Flamington; and Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 


g ry r 
SURREY THEATRE, 
An entirely New Hibernian Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, entitled 
IRELAND ; OR, THE ROSE OF KERRY. 
The Music by Mr Blewitt. 

Glorvina, Miss Somerville. Kathleen, Miss Vincent. Edith, Miss Nicol. 

Judy Magillicuddy, Madame Simon. Shelah, Miss Ellis. 
Ellen Maguire, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Ennismore, Mr Almar. Bryan O’Connell, Mr C. Hill. Father Gerald, Mr Gough. 

Charles Dwyer, Mr Osbaldiston. Patrick, Mr T. Hill. 

Dermot, Mr Ransford. Old Maguire, Mr Young. Howard, Mr Edwin. 
Bobby Bloomsbury, Mr Vale. Darby Kelly, Mr D. Pitt. 

Ralph Brush, Mr Maitland. Landlord, Mr Webb. Sailors, &c. 


After which a Drama, entitled 
DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 
Hermion, Miss M. C. Poole. Calanthe, Miss Scott. Phygenia, Miss Vincent. 
Eudosia, Miss Somerville. Arria, Miss Rumens. 

Rygcia, Madame Simon. Lyphrasia, Mrs Vale. Listea, Miss Nichol. 
Damon, Mr Osbaldiston. Philistius, Mr Almar. Damocles, Mr Gough. 
Procles, Mr Honner. Dionysius, Mr D. Pitt. Pythias, Mr C. Hill. 
Lucullus, Mr Lee. Fabius, Mr Webb. Pellagus, Mr Young. 

Arcus, Mr Hobbs. » Melcthon, Mr Edwin. Aranthon, Mr Ransford. 


To conclude with a new Comic Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, entitled 
THE FEMALE MASSARONI. 
Georgiana Dorio, Miss M. C. Poole, Babbla, Miss Vincent. 
Arabella, Mlle. Rosier. Rosa, Miss Somerville. 
Count di Dorio, Mr Gough. The Marquis Sapparino, Mr C, Hill. 
Count Fernando, Mr Edwin. Sancho, Mr Vale. 
Ladroni, Mr Rogers. Old Jeromo, Mr Webb. 
A Pas Seul, by Mile. Rosier, introducing the Brigand’s Military Exercise. 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
An Original Serious Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE DANISH WIFE, 
(By Mr M’Farren.) 
The Overture and Music by Mr Harroway. 
The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evans. Mina, Mrs Humby. 
Ernest, Mr Forrester. Kalmark, Mr Spencer. Bertrand, Mr Munroe. 


Conrad, Mr H. Cooke. Maurice, Mr Barnett. Godfrid, Mr Keppell. 
Peter Pluffen, Mr J. Russell. 


After which a New Comic Operetta, called, 
PECCADILLOES. 
[By Mr Raymonp.}) 
The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 

Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. Florine, Mrs Humby. 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 

To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called 
THE FRENCH SPY. 

: (By Mr Haineks.} 

The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
French—Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Piefte 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Umar Almorid, an Houah, 

or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. . 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
: 6 The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall, 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 
Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 


In the course of the Evening, Mozert’s Overture to ‘Clemenaa diffito ; 
Mehul’s Overture to ‘ Les Deux Aveugles,’ and Winter’s Overture to ‘ Mahomed.” 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle. 

Savter’s Wetis.—Luke the Labourer—A day after 
the Wedding—Senor Valli—The Knight of 
Blood. 

Crry VaupEvitte.—Maid’s Stratagem — Irishman in 





To-morrow, The School for Scandal ; The Waterman. 





London—William and Mary—The Lancers. 
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